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bay seemed only a habitual proceeding between
the Spaniards and the insurgents. But to our raw
volunteers the sudden burst of bullets in the midst of
intense darkness, blinding rain, and flooded trenches
and generally exotic surroundings formed a real test
of discipline and courage. The Spaniards made no
advance. Their efforts were entirely confined to the
rifle and artillery fire, which continued for two hours.
Our volunteers stood their ground during their bap-
tism of fire with the nonchalance of veterans, and
suffered a loss of ten killed and thirty wounded.

Meanwhile, in anticipation of some such affair
as a result of my observation of the course of events
ashore, I had directed that the Boston should anchor
near our camp, less than a mile from shore. The
captain was instructed to open fire if so requested
by General Greene. At the same time I strongly
expressed my desire that this should be avoided un-
less considered absolutely necessary.

A less experienced officer than General Greene
might have readily been misled into thinking the
situation alarming; but, fortunately, and much to
my satisfaction, he did not call upon the Boston for
assistance. Three more of these night attacks oc-
curred during the ensuing week; but in keeping
with our mutual understanding, General Merritt had
given positive orders that the Spanish fire should not
be returned unless the Spaniards left their works to
attack us. This order was not implicitly obeyed, asilies and their conveyers and the plan of
